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TO THE LEGISLATURE OF VIRGINIA. 


The}Memorial and Petition of the religious Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, 


Ruspecrevtity Snow, 

That your ine morialists, estimating the high reg: a, 
with which the legislature will be dispose xd to con-| 
sider every subject affecting the great prine ‘iples of 
civil or religious liberty, beg leave to solicit your at- 
tention to the militia laws of this commonwealth, and | 
‘eo the Ine ompatibility which sometimes results be- 
tween the requisitions of the law, and the obligations 
of religious duty. 

In this enlighite med age and country, and before 
this legislature, your memorialists conceive it unne- | 
eessary to urge the unalienable rights of conscience, 
or 10 adduce any arguments to show that the relations | 
between man and his Creator, neither can, nor ought | 
to be preseribed or controlied by any human author | 
ty. Itis unnecessary, because the proposition is 
self- -evident, and especially heeanse it is one of the 
fundamental principles upon which the eivil and po- 
litical institutions of this country are established. ‘This | 
principle is recognize xd in the bill of rights ; it is con- 
firmed by the law of 1785, passed in the enlightened | 


and liberal spirit of that instrumert; and the state | 


itself, by its convention which ratified the federal | 
constitution, expressly declared, that “ the liberty of | 
conscience cannot be cancelled, abridged, restrained, | 
or modified by any authority of the United States.’ 
The free exercise of religion, therefore, ts not mere- 
lv tolerated; it is declared in the most solemn form— 
it as confirmed m the most explicit manner, 

Sut the liberty of conscience, your memorialisis 


conceive, cannot ‘be restricted to the mere libe riy of | 
thinking, or to the silent and unseen modifieations of | 


religious opinion. Religion has duties to be per- 
forined, and it points out ollences te be avoided; its 
free exercise must, therefore, consist in an active 


compliance with its dictates enforced by no legal; P' : 
,cies of the state. 


compulsion, restrained by no Jegal impediment. 


Your memorialists, in common with every virtu- | 
ous citizen, would disclaim any exemption under the | 


calour of religious liberty, from the universal obliga- | Ml : ng 
tand privileges of the people. But vour memorialists 


tions of moral duty. Bat the law of 1785, in mak- 


ing ** overt acts” of an injurious nature, the limit of | 
tare no other than the maxims of tyranny. will ever 


he deliberately adopted or acted upon bv this legis- | 


the privilege, and the eriierion of its abuse, removes 
all danger to the community. An encroachment on 


the rights of others, no violation of the moral law, | 


under pretence of liberty of conscience, would imme- 
diately betray its own guiltand hypocrisy, and aflord 


a legitimate cause for the interposition of the civil | 


authority. 

These considerations are suggested, as applic: able 
to the case which is now submitted to the wisdom 
and justice of the legislature. 

Your memorialists are Christians ; and impressed 
with the firm conviction that war is forbidden under 
the cospel—they cannot bear arms. ‘To require it 
under legal penalties, is to reduce them to the alter- 
native of refusing a compliance with the laws of their 


country, or of violating what they most solemnly be- | 
lieve is, to fhem,a law of God, clothed with the most | 


awful sanctions. 
} 


Your memorialists plead for no new doctrines— | Human authority cannot, like the erent 


they set up no novel pretensions. ‘T‘hey ask per- | 
missicn only to practiee the precepts of Jesus | 
Christ—to adhere to the principles which prevailed | 
throuch the first centuries of the Christian dispensa- | 
tion, which pious men through every subsequent age 
have maintained; and which their predecessors, from | 
the time they have been known as a religious socie- 
ty, under various forms of government, and through 
sufferings imposed by rigorous and persecuting laws 
have uniformly supported. 


‘own country, as already stated, has been partieul: arly 
‘distinguished for maintaining the principles of civil 
and religious liberty, and for rejecting those of coer- 
_cive law and religions intolerance. ‘The very griev- 
ance to which we now solicit your attention, has been 
acknowledged and redressed. A legislature com- 
posed of enlightened statesmen and sages, who had 
nesisted in establishing the chartered rights of Ameri- 
ea, who had seen the principles which your memo- 
‘rialists maintain tested through the revolutionary 
war, convinced, it is believed, of their sincerity, and 
‘of the justice of their claim, exempted them from the 
ob ligation to bear arms, aud from certain fines and 
penalties which had been imposed on their non-com- 
| pliance with military requisitions. But the jaws are 
‘changed. ‘They now require that your memorialists, 
| notwithstanding the insuperable objection of their 
| religious scruples, should be trained to arms. Their 
‘refusal subjects them to fines, which, within certain 
limitations, are fixed at the discretion of the courts 
martial, and become, in numerous instanees, extreme- 
ly oppressive: nor is this all—your memorialists 
conceive, that the voluntary payment of a fine im- 
posed for adherence to religious Cuty, or the receiv- 
ing of surplus money, arising from the sale of their 
property seized for the satisfying of these demands, 
would be to acknowledge a delinquenc y, which they 
leannot admit, and to become parties in a traffic or 
‘commutation of their principles. THenee, also, con- 
‘siderable loss is sustained. And notwithstanding 
| your memorialists may acknowledge that many offi- 
i cers of the government, in these cases, manifest great 
| reluctance, and execute their trust with a serupulous 
| reward to the sufferers; vet there are other instances 
lin which wanton depredations are made on the pro- | 
i perty of individuals. 


Your memorialists are aware that it mav be said. | 


° ° . - ‘ 
that the law does not discriminate between them and | 
others, and that they ought equally to support the | 


public burdens, and vield their services fo the exigen- 
This objection suppores that a 
general Jaw cannot have a partial or unequal opera- 
tion. It supposes, too, that what may be deemed a 

national concern, may supersede the chartered rights 


cannot suppose that these principles, which indeed 


lature. If one member of the community believes 
that itis his dutv to fieht, and to slav the enemies 


tof his country, and if another believes that he is pro- 


hibited by divine command from plannina the destrne- 
tion or shedding the blood of his { follow ere atures, the 
question, as it relates to the present snbject. is not 
which, or rchether ouhe r. is rronse, hut whe the ra 
law commanding bot hto take arms wonld not onpe- 
rate wenequeally and violate the rights of conscience ? 


It would operate unequally, becarse if Tdi not afe- 
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to bear arms against their country, or in any other 
eause whatever, and that every attempt to coerce 
them, would result, on the one side, in the triumph 
of principle, however severely tested, and in unayail- 
ing persecution on the other. 

‘While it is, therefore, evident, that the ostensible 
object of the law, or training them to arms, cannot be 
effected ; and it is presumed from the general noto- 
riety of their principles, that it is not even expected 
to be attained—while your memorialists believe that 
the principles they hold can in no sense prove inju- 
rious to the eommunity, and are persuaded, that this 
legislature would disclaim the idea of raising revenue 
by laws inflicting fines on the free exercise of con- 
science—they trust, that a privilege conferred by the 
Supreme Being, and by the highest authority in this 
country, de claved sacred and inviolable, may be safe- 
ly expected from its justice and liberality. ‘They, 
therefore, respectfully petition, that the laws imposing 
military requisitions and penalties for non- compliance, 
may be considered as they respect your petitioners, 
and such relief afforded as to the wisdom of the legis- 
lature shall seem just and necessary. 


Signed by order and on behalfof a meeting of the representa- 
tives of the aloresnid Society, held in Dinwiddle county, the 
V7th of the iith month, 810, by 


Bexyasmn Bates, 
Clerk at this time. 


A LETTER, 
Addressed by Benjamin Bates, (the bearer of the preceding Me- 
morial ) to a member of the legisiature of Virginia. 


The friendly manner in which we discussed to- 
{gether the principles of our memorial (now before 
| the legislature,) induces me to hope that a few addi- 

| tional observations will receive a candid and impar- 
| tial consideration. 

It would be uscless, I appre hend, in introducing 
this subject, to enter into any minute e7 iquir, Vv respect- 
jing the nature and extent of the rights of men in se- 
| ciety; ; or fo examine any of the various theories of 
| rove rament to find in how many ways these rights 
:| have been abused. ‘Phe American people understand 

this subject: they did not, in establishing the empire 
of liberty on the “basis of equal laws, look to the pit- 
tance of privilege whieh had, in different a ages, been 
extorted from bigotry, or wrung from the grasp of 
power. No—they were men, and conscious of their 
rights—they were brethren, and saw that their rights 
| were equal, ‘To preserve them, they did not set up 
human beings, like themselves, with crowns and mi- 
tres on their he; ads, and commit to their ambition, 
eupidity, and caprice, for safe-keeping and distribu- 
i tion, those sacrecl immunities with which their Crea- 
itor had endowed them, which he had made co-exist- 
lent with mind itself, inherent and unalienable. It 
| Was to preserve to themselves these inestimable 
| blessings; to transmitthem to their childre n; to guar rd 


; 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 





crim inale—heeat ise to the conscience of the one it ithem for ev a from usurpation; that, vie wing the 
would enjoin the performance of a duty, to that of the | whole ground of polity nial a diseriminating eye, 


other, he commission of 2 eri 
the liberty of conscience, acti it would com} nel, 
under pains and penalties, the performance of ar act. 


S 


It would viol: ile | 


they declared irrevocably, conseience belongs ta 


| God, and civil government to the people. On this 
principle their whole political structure is erected : 
| which is believed offensive to the Divine Being.—|hence the Iaw emanates, and every power in the 

earcher of | covernment is bound hy its authority, So it stands 


her arts, try the epirits ¢ of men respec ‘ting truth and upon pape r—DHnit how does it or perate in prac ‘tice ? Is 


| 
error: it cannot remit the penalties of sin, or control | 
the convictions of ih heart; and therefore, in ‘this | 
country at least, the liberty of eonseience is wisely | 
| placed beyond the sphere of legislation, and protect- 
‘ed from the encroachment of any power in the gov- 
ernment, 

It may he recollected, too, that in every nation of 
the civilized world, where this Society is found, they 
'| profess and maintain the same principles. ‘That no 


It is true, that in the lapse of time, the spirit of hope of reward, no dread of punishment, nor confis- 


persecution has faded before the lights of truth, Our | cations, imprisonments, or death, would induce them 





the libe rty of conscience indee d preserved inviolate ? 
Do the laws impose no other restraint on religious 
freedom than are sufficient to preserve the peace and 
order of society 2. Are none of the honest and inof- 
fensive inhahitants of this commonwealth taxed, fined, 
or harrassod in their persons or. property, on account 
of their religious tenets? 

These are question on which the patriot and states- 
man may ponder, but the answer is obvious and un- 
deniable. The liberty of conscience is abridged : 
the laws do impose ather restraints than those con- 


pea ee 
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templated by the act establishing religious freedom— 
amd a number of peaceable and useful citizens are 
exposed to fines and penalties on account of their 
religious principles. How is this infraction of na- 
tional and constitutional right to be accounted for? 
It will not be said that either these people or their 
principles were unknown, when the declaration of 
rights was made, and the form of government estab- 
lished. It will not be pretended that they were ex- 
cluded from the common privileges of citizens and 
the common rights of humanity. No, but it is said 
that the government must be defended; and they are, 
therefore, enrolled for the purpose of learning the use 
of the firelock and bayonet, and for acquiring the art 
of inflicting death with the greatest expedition and 
effect. Men whose religion is a system of univer- 
sal benevolence, who believe that God Almighty 
forbids animosity, revenge, and violence, and who are 
assured that disobedience to his commands involves 
dreadful and eternal consequences. 


This Society maintains, with the framers of our 
constitution, and in conformity with the repeatedly 
declared sense of the American people, that govern- 
ment has no right to bring the laws of God and man 
into competition: and that there exists no authority 
in any department thereof to cancel, abridge, restrain 
or modify the liberty of conscience. When this de- 
claration was solemnly made, the last time by the 
people of this state, and reciprocated by the whole 
Union, the Society of Friends were exempt by law, 
as well as by their constitutional privileges, both 
from militia duty and personal service in war. Did 
not the law which afterwards subjected them under 
heavy penalties to all the requisitions of the military 
system, “abridge’’ this liberty of conscience which 
had been thus solemnly guaranteed? and if it did, 
ought not an evidence of the fact, and an appeal to 
the justice of their country, to be sufficient to restore 
them to their rights? ‘The fact is undeniable—the 
appeal is made, and its success, perhaps, ought not 
to be doubted. But, in the mean time, the subject is 
variously canvassed, and many objections and diffi- 
culties are thrown in the way. We have referred, 
in our memorial, to the rights of conscience as a 
natural and constitutional privilege—but we are told 
‘that the liberty of conscience is an abstract principle, 
and, as such, is not to be relied on in particular cases? 
What is an abstract principle? Is it some remote 
uninteresting truth, which may be indifferently re- 
membered or forgotten? or is it some proposition to 
which the understanding assents, but which is still to 
he tested by experience ? 


Now it cannoi be supposed that the men selected 
by the people to mark out the boundaries of the law, 
and fix the limits of power, in a great, free, and en- 
lightened nation, would so insignificantly employ 
their time, and abuse their trust, as to set down, as a 
a declaration of rights, any random propositions that 
might chance to occur to their recollections, as true. 
The fathers of American liberty did not attract to 
themselves gratitude of their country and the admi- 
ration of the world, by writing merely what was 
true, but for selecting the very truths they meant to 
establish; for drawing an insuperable, unalterable 
line of separation between those powers whicha free 
people may confide in their government, and those 
inherent and unalienable rights which they retain to 
themselves. It was expressly for the preservation of 
these rights that the constitution was formed. Its bar- 
riers were laid strong and deep around them, and, 
whenever they are broken down, tyranny and op- 
pression will resume their course. Nor can it be 
thought that this liberty of conscience was introduc- 
ed as a new or untried principle. ‘The statesmen of 
our country were not such novices in the subjects of 
law and government, or so unacquainted with human 
nature, as to suppose that the rights of conscience 
had never been tested. Nor would they, if such had 
been their opinion, expose the nation to difficulties 
and danger by a novel and presumptious experiment! 
No—these men understood their subject: its na- 
ture, its history, and its importance, were familiar to 
their minds. ‘They knew how readily the pride of 
opinion and the possession of power combine to pro- 
duce intoleranee. ‘They knew that a denial of these 
rights constitutes the worst species of tyranny. Na- 
tions have groaned for ages under its influence; and, 
to preserve this country from a similar fate, they 
held fouth the rights of conscience, not as an ab- 
stract metaphysical notion, but as a living inde- 























structible privilege, of which no law should ever de- 
prive a citizen. 

But why was it necessary to guard these rights | 
with such anxious solicitude?’ Why enshrine them in | 
the constitution, and protect them with such jealous 
care from the power of the legislature? Is not the | 
government derived from the people? Is it not ad- | 
ministered by their agents, and solely for their bene- | 
fit? And cannot the people be trusted with the | 
guardianship of their own privileges 2? The answer | 
is plain—a government of the people is necessarily a 
government of the majority; but the majority, if 
they are not bound by constitutional restraints, may, 
in securing their own rights, overlook and violate the 
rights of others. But would it net be mockery to 
tell the minority, under these circumstances, that 
they must not complain, that their country is a free 
republic, and themselves integral parts of the sover- 
eign authority? Would they not be sensible, that 
their rights and liberties depended on the will, and 
lay at the mercy of individuals ; and that, however, 
many or few those individuals might be, and under 
whatever forms their proceedings might be conduct- 
ed, an arbitrary government is still a despotism, and 
the subjects of it are slaves? Hence the necessity of 
constitutional restraints ; and when these are proper- 
ly established—when the government simply occu- 
pies the ground on which it is placed, and exercises 
only the powers which have been submitted to its di- 
rection, the decisions of a majority become the legi- 
timate rules of action; and every member of the 
community (whatever be his opinion of their wis- 
dom or expedience,) is bound to obey them. This 
is presumed to be the true definition of a free govern- 
ment. But of what avail, under any form of gov- 
ernment, is the attempt to enslave a mind? As soon 
would the academy devise means to arrest or control 
the revolutions of the solar system, as the legislature 
of any country to find laws that would bind the free 
spirit of man. How long has tyranny tortured 
its invention and varied the apparatus for discovering 
this grand desideratum? Creeds, tests, and anathe- 
mas have been tried—stripes, fetters, and dungeons, 
have done their best—racks, flames, and gibbets,have 
exhausted all their powers, and all have ended in 
miserable disappointment: and is it not difficult to 
conceive how the notion ever came to be entertained 
on this side of the Atlantic, that the thingis still prac- 
tical? ‘The genius of our country did not borrow 
even the mildest feature of such a system; and it is 
certainly not congenial with our habits of thinking, 
to suppose that the mind may be fettered by putting 
a chain upen the leg; or that a man’s heart can be 
divested of its convictions by a warrant to take his 
cattle. 

But admitting that the liberty of conscience is both 
a natural and constitutional right, and that it is phy- 
sically impossible to control the free agency of the 
mind ; still, it is contended, an expedient may be 
found which shall protect those rights from violation, 
and at the same time satisfy the law, which would 
otherwise infringe them. 

T’hus, if the legislature enjoin the performance of 
certain duties, on which it is supposed the very exis- 
tence of government depends, and those duties hap- 
pen to interfere with the constitutional rights of any 
individual, let that individual pay an equivalent, and 
be excused, If it be a military service, for instance, 
and his religious principles forbid him to fight, let 
him pay a tax for the support of schools, and make 
the tax equal to the military service. ‘The argument, 
fairly stated, stands thus—the legislature shall not 
restrain the free exercise of conscience; but they 
may levy a fine upon the advantages derived from 
the exemption. 

Have I any objections to the support of schools? Far 
from it—I should rejoice to see knowledge and vir- 
tue diffused among the lower classes of society ; I 
would cheerfully pay an equal tax for the purpose, 
and might be disposed to encourage it by a voluntary 
contribution; but when I pay a partial tar—a fine, 
I am neither discharging the common duties of a 
citizen, nor doing an act of benevolence. I am pay- 
ing, what is considered hy government as a debt—and 
for what consideration? Plainly for being allowed 
to enjoy the liberty of conscience. But I do not de- 
rive the liberty of conscience from the government; 
I hold it by a tenure antecedent to the institutions of 
civil society, It was secured to me in the social 
compact, and it never was submitted to the legisla- 





ture at all, They have, therefore, no privilege to 
grant,or withhold at their pleasure ; and certainly no 
pretence or authority to sell it for a price. It appears, 
then, that this exclusive tax for the support of schools, 
is a groundless and oppressive demand. It is a mus- 
ter-fine indisguise—and violates the very principle it 
seemed to respect. 

But is it not unreasonable, it is asked, that our_fel- 
low-citizens who believe war tobe allowable and ne- 
cessary, should be subjected to the hardships and pri- 
vations incident to the training and service, while we 
under the protection of our religious privileges, enjoy 
a complete exemption? We answer, no. If those 
citizens do believe that war is necessary for their de- 
fence ; if they conceive it to be their duty and their 
interest to.fight; if it aceords with their religious 
principles to repel agressions by the sword; if, in 
the full exercise of their privileges, they give to the 
government authority to command them in these ser- 
vices; this is their own act, and they connoet com- 
plain of the consequences! But a man is not the 
judge of his neighbor’s conscience, and if the pow- 
ers they surrender for themselves involve constitution- 
al privileges, they are binding only on those who 
have consented to them. 

May I enquire what it is that constitutes the obliga- 
tion to fight for one’s country ? I mean to apply the 
question to a free people; for under despotism the 
will of the master is the obligation of the slave,— 
What is it, then, ina free country that induces a 
man to go to war? Is it for the protection of his 
rights? But what rights has he to protect, whose 
most essential privileges are already wrested from 
him? Or is it the interest which every individual 
feels in preserving his property, his home, his child- 
ren, his friends 2? Have not all some interesting at- 
tachment? Have not all some endearing objects that 
cling about the heart ? 
these their country? Every man, therefore, engag- 
ed by common consent, in a defensive war, considers 
that he is fighting for himself and his domestic en- 
joyments ; his home is identified with his country : 
and he is using those means which his own reason 
and conscience could approve for his defence. We, 
too, have homes, and a little property, and children, 
and friends, whose welfare is dearer than life. We, 
too, connect them with our country, and for their 
preservation would make any sacrifice which our 
reason and conscience would approve. But these 
forbid us to fight. 

The Being to whom we are indebted forall enjoy- 
ments, and whose divine providence is our best pro- 
tection, has not committed to us the right to destroy 
our fellow-creatures, or to seek redress of our 
wrongs by the shedding of human blood. But we 
know he has communicated to mana principle capa- 
ble of silencing war and violence. ‘There is, my 
friend, in the religion taught by Jesus Christ, a power 
able to reconcile usto God and to one another. It can 
divest the heart that receives it of its propensities to 
wrongs and violence ; and implant in their place the 
disposition to suffer wrongs and violence for its sake. 
Thousand of living witnesses bear testimony to this 
divine principle—thousands who would suffer any 
privation or punishment, rather than impede, by their 
example, its influence and increase, And ought it not 
to console the friend of his country, and of his spe- 
cies, to see its growth, and to be assured, by indubi- 
table evidence, that it is possible, in its support, to re- 
turn good for evil, to love even our very enemies, and 
for man, in all situations, to be the friend of man. 


RBenJAMIN Bares. 


PALI Aereyy"90 


A spark is a molecule of matter, yet may it kindle 
the world ; 

Vast is the mighty ocean, but drops have made it 
vast. 

Despise not thou a small thing, either for evil or for 
good ; 

For a look may work thy ruin, or a word create thy 
wealth: 

The walking this way or that, the casual stopping 
or hastening, 

Hath saved life, and destroyed it, hath cast down and 
built up fortunes, 

Commit thy trifles unto God, for to him is nothing 
trivial ; 

And it is but the littleness of man that seeth no great- 
ness in a trifle, 


And is not the aggregate of 
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| ifested great care in avoiding to give pain to inferior 
| animals, or to destroy the sweetness of that life which 
we could not give them. 
When very young, before schools on first days 
have | were instituted for poor children, she often had them 
collected on the afternoons of that day. In these | 
companies she not only promoted their learning to | 
read, but often furnished them with what she thought 
| would be pleasant and useful to them. By this means 
| she became generally beloved by them; yet she was 
preserved from assuming any praise or consequence 
When even the chosen of Levi, though skill’d to herself. 
To minister, standing before Thee, | After Ann Byrd grew up to mature age, she was | 
Retir’d from the cloud which the temple then fill’d, | much engaged in the care and tuition of little child- 
And thy glory made Israe] adore thee: ren; and she frequently encouraged seasons of si- 
lent retirement among them. In these opportunities, 
it was obvious at times, that the minds of the child- 
ren were selemnized, and tendered with the im- 
| pressions of Divine goodness. She manifested a real 
| welfare of the pupils placed under her care; not only 
for their physical comfort and health, but especially 
‘that their minds might be disciplined to virtuous 
But by Him, unto whom it was given principles, and early embued with the necessity of 
To enter the Oracle, where is reveal’d, obedience to the voice of ‘Truth inwardly manifest- 
Not the cloud, but the brightness of heaven. ed. She considered the right cultivation and direc- 
tion of their intellectual faculties of vast importance 


Who, having once enter’d hath shown us the way, ; 
O Lord! how to worship before thee ; ~ |to their present and future well being—and that of 
, 


Not with shadowy forms of that earlier day, 
But in spirit and truth to adore thee! 


SILENT WORSHIP. 





BY BERNARD BARTON. 


Though glorious, O God! must thy “temple 
been, 
On the day of its first dedication, 
When the Cherubim’s wings widely waving were 
seen 
On high, o’er the ark’s holy station ; 


Though awfully grand was thy majesty then ; 
Yet the worship thy gospel discloses, 

Less splendid in pomp to the vision of men, 
Far surpasses the ritual of Moses, 


And by whom was that ritual for ever repeal’d ? 


succeeding generations. 

Notwithstanding the delicacy of her constitution, 
she was an example of great industry and applica- 
tion; so that she often went through the business 
of her station to admiration. She seemed constant- 
ly to have her eye fixed on the great Pattern of chris- 
tian excellence, and in following the path of self-de- 
nial, to be diligently engaged in doing good. Yet 
her alms were given in secret, and the works of 
charity and benevolence which called forth her ac- 
tive exertions, were not don® to be seen of men. Of 
her it might be said, 


This, this is the worship the Saviour made known, 
When she of Samaria found him 3 

By the patriarch’s well, sitting weary alone, 
With the stillness of noontide around him. 


How sublime, yet how simple the homage he taught, 
To her, who i inquir *d by that fountain, 

If Jehovah at Solyma’s shrine would be sought ? 
Or ador’d on Samaria’s mountain ? 


“Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Her modest wishes never learn’d to stray ; 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 

{ She kept the noiseless tenor of her way” 


Woman! believe me, the hour is near, 
When He, if ye rightly would hail him, 
Will neither be worship’d exclusively here, 

Nor yet at the altar of Salem. 


| She felt much on the subject of slavery and op- 

pression ; ; but she maintained her testimony without 
| ostentation. John Woolman’s remarks on these sub- 

| jects and on excess, luxuries and superfluities, she 
| felt to be weighty and following from a true and liv- | 
|ing concern. Such appeared to be her feelngs of | 
|sympathy with the afflicted, oppressed and suffering, | 


For God is a Spirit! and they, who aright 
Would perform the pure worship he loveth, 

In the heart’s holy temple will seek, with delight, 
That spirit the Father approveth. 


And many that prophecy’s truth can declare 
Whose bosoms have livingly known it; 

Whom God hath instructed to worship him there, 
And convine’d that his merey will own it. 


that she ofien as it were put her soul in their soul’s 
stead. | 
She had a strong testimony against dstraction ; | 
and it grieved her te »nder spirit whenshe heard any 
thing like reporting evil one of another. She en-| 
s bright flame, deavoured to discourage that disposition which would | 
surmise evil, or carry ‘tales to lessen the character of | 
others, saying, it was better to talk about things, than | 
about people, unless we could say something good of 
them. Her concern seemed to be to set a watch over | 
her words, so as to be kept from evil. Under this care | 
she was concerned to avoid frivolous or trifling conver- 
sation; yet she was innocently cheerful and pleasant 
in social converse, and loved the company of her 
| friends and relatives. 
| About the twenty-fifth year of her age, she was 
Ann Byrd was born in the year 1798. Under the | concerned to apper in public testimony in our religi- | 
tender and watchful care of her parents, Joseph and | ous meetings. ‘The meekness and ge ntleness of her 
Elizabeth Byrd,she was preserved in much innocen- | | spirit, and the love and sweetness that clothed her | 
ey and sweetness of disposition during her child- | innoe vent mind, together with the savour of life ac- 
hood. Her affection was particularly manifested to- | companying her communications, rendered her labors | 
wards her elder and only brother, and by him recip-| in the ministry acceptable to her friends. 
rocated, so that pare ntal testimony has been borne, At a Quarterly meeting held at Flushing, on Long 
since the removal of them both by death, that no un-| Island, she appeared in a weighty testimony, atte ond | 
kind word was ever heard spoke n to one by the | ed with great sweetness of love, in whic h she en-| 
other. This harmony and mutual affection continu- | larged on the text, uttered by Jesus before Pilate, 
ed with them through life, greatly to the satisfaction | “ My kingdom is not of this world. If my kingdom 
and endearment of their parents, and also to their ' were of this world, then would my servants fight.” 


own religious improvement. A mother’s testimony | On this she expressed the view, that the dispensations 


says, “Through these children an evidence was fur- | of Divine love which are extended to and spread over 
the minds of men, lead into love and affection for all 


nished of the power of gospel love, in expanding 

the heart towards all the human family. They al-|2roundthem. What a precious state for us to wit- 

so loved religious retirements, and the attending of| ness! In this love, we can endure tribulation with 

meetings for ‘public social worship.” unconquerable patience, and leave our cause to the | 
In very early life, her tenderness towards animals | decision of a righteous Judge ; praying for those who | 

was conspic uous—and she appeared to feel deeply |may injure us, and following his blessed example 


for their sufferings. When riding in a carriage ake | who under suffering said, Father, forgive them; for 
In this state of meek- 


would often propose getting out to wal, in order to | they know not what they do, 
favor the horses in going up hill. She always man-| ness and love, we should be preserved from that dis- | 


The temple that Solomon built to his name, 
Now lives but in history’s story ; 
¢xtinguish’d long since is its altar’s 


5 
And vanish’d each glimpse of its glory. 


But the Christian, made wise by a wisdom divine, 
Though all human fabrics may falter, 

Still finds in his heart a far holier shrine, 
Where the fire burns unquench’d on the altar! 


PAPAL?» 





ACCOUNT OF ANN BYRD. 


position which is contrary to the spirit of Christ, 
who said, ** My kingdom is not of this-world: if my 
kingdom were of this world, then would my servants 
fight.”’ Oh! that the dark cloud of hatred and war. 
and s‘rife and contention, might be removed from the 
professors of christi: inity ; so that men may no longer 
weary themselves with their own deceivings. Those 


only will stand in the time of trial, who have placed 


their dependance and their trust in the all-sufficient 
arm of the Almigh tly, and who have no confidence 
in the arm of flesh, who know the kingdom of their 


| Divine Master is not of this world, —and who prefer 


his couse to all other considerations. Such will be 
kept in peace and safety, who endeavour to lead a 
quiet and peaceful life in all godliness and honesty. 
Neither will they be tossed about by any of the 
changes that are occurring ; but being satisfied with 
the peace of God in their own souls, they will 
lean upon him alone,—not daring to mix with any 
thing but what they know proceeds from. the light 
and ‘spirit of Truth. This, they profess to own, as 
their safe guard; and by its influence are led out of 
everything which is not conformable to it. Under 
these circumstances, my mind is exercised, and con- 
cerned to call the professors of 'T'ruth in the society 
of Friends, and invite them to stand separate from 
every thing that has not its life in the Truth. Un- 
til this is the case, we shall feel weak in maintaining 
the dignified testimonies to the peaceable spirit of 
the gospel of Christ. In this gospel and power, the 
prophet Daniel saw the saints of the most High 
standing,saying one to another, How long shall these 
things be? But they were not mixed with the mul- 
titude, they were trusting in the Lord alone. 





Although her declarations were short, and uttered 
with much diffidence, they were impressive and edi- 
fying ; so that in the year 1831, the ministers and 
elders of New York monthly meeting were united 
in acknowledging her gift, and recommending her as 
a minister of the gospel. After her decease, the fol- 
lowing minute was placed on the records, in refer- 
ence to her case: ‘Our beloved friend Ann Byrd 
has since departed this life;—the records of this 
| meeting and that of the Quarterly meeting, of unity 
with this dear friend in her religious exercises, eon- 
tinue lively before the meeting, and her memory is 
| felt to be precious.” 


She departed this life on the 9th of the 5th month, 


|1831, aged about thirty-two years and a half, and 


left a memorial of sweetness in the minds of survi- 


| vors. 


ARAAAALARAALSL 


SOMETHING NEW. 


THERE is, methinks, beneath the sun 
(Whate’er the Jewish sage may say) 
One object fair, and only one, 
That still is new from day to day. 


Is it the bright kaleidescope, 
That changes, turn it as you will ? 
Is it the rainbow, arch of hope, 
More beauteous and more changeful still ? 


Is it the clouds that veil the west, 
So gorgeously at summer even; 
Which seems as tho’ some spirit blest 
Were opening the gates of heaven ? 


Oh! no; it wears one constant hue, 

More bright than all of these can prove ; 
It is (I trust thou know’st it too) 

It is the holy flame of love. 


The brightest things of earth will tire, 
Whate’er they may display,— 

The birds of spring, the minstrel’s lyre, 
And e’en the cheering light of day. 


But ah? there is in this a light, 
Soclear, so constant, and so true ; 
From night till morn, and morn till night, 
We watch it, and it still is new. 


There is much good sense in the following aphor- 


ism of Bacon :—* Reading makes a full man, wri- 


| ting a correct man, and speaking a ready man.”’ 
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FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIG ENCER, | °°" im attendance at the Radical lesturde of the 


University of Pennsylvania 424 students; at those 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH-MONTH 13, 1844. ofthe Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 341, 
' > willie Lah i baer at the Medical department of Pennsylvania 


Of 


Acents.—Baker & Crane, 158 Pearl st. New York, and | College about 25, making a sum of near 800. 
Jacob Lafettra, Bultimore, will receive subscriptions and pay- this number the degree of Doctor of medicine has 


ments for the Intelligencer. 


We desire to call the attention of our readers, and | ; : ., 
ily circulated in our city by Medical siudents from 


members of the State Legislature especially, to the |” : ps 
. , *s | different sections of the country furnishes support to 
articles on our first page relating to war and military al cael ce ent . . 
a . .|many families, and the dispensaries established for 
training. Although designed for the legislature of | ; 
another state, the satisfactory manner in which the 
subject is treated we believe fully warrants their re- 
publication at the present time. ‘The militia bill now | 
before our legislature, if carried into effect, will bear 


most oppressively on the consciences of Friends and 
We can-| dollars for the Girard College. ‘To raise the neces- 


sary funds for this object, the building committee of 


clinical instruction by the several Colleges afford 





relief to vast numbers of the sick and infirm poor. 


ed an ordinance, making an appropriation of 75,000 


those who agree with them in principle. 
not but hope that the sanction it has received in the 
lower house was under a mistaken view of its bear- 
ing on those conscientiously opposed to war. It is 
not the amount of the fine or demand that consti- 
tutes the burthen, but the principle involved in pay- 
ing it—which recognises the rightfulness of war.— | 


State fives, in which the college fund is now invest- 


ed. 


egraph from Washington to Baltimore, is now com- 


In this view, one cent would be as oppressive as any | 
pleted for six miles. The wires are conducted 


larger sum. ‘The present bill, therefore, will even 





more certainly than its predecessors subject Friends 
railroad to Baltimore. It is expected the telegraph 


to the penalties for non-payment, and Pennsylvania 
to the reproach of imprisoning and persecuting for | 


conscience sake. | STess. 


New Work«.—* An Original History of the Reli- ;, 
gious Denominations of the United States,”’ is the ae Tee Tle 
title of a work which has been looked for with inter- 
est for some months and is now just published by J. 
Y. Humphreys, from whom we have received a 
copy. 

The plan of this work gives it much superiority | 


ico contains a population of eight millious. The ex- 
ports to the United States during the same period 
amounted to $94,000,000. 





over most others of the kind, and guards it from the | Lerrers.—It was stated by W. D. Merrick, in 
injurious carricatures with which they abound. ‘The | the Senate, last week, that the number of paying let- 
view of each sect is given by one of its own members }ters which passed through the mail last year, were 
and may be presumed to present in a favorable light | 74,900,000. Of this number, 71,000,000 passed 
the grounds on which each places its reliance. Bo. | over distances less than 250 miles. It is impossible 
heving, as we do, that the barriers of separation held | estimate the number of letters which had passed 
up between the different religious deno;inations and | Outside of the mail. 

the consequent ignorance of each others convictions, 


are the unfortunate causes of much of the prejudice | Tue Vine 1x Onto.—200,000 grape cuttings have 


and animosity, now, and heretofore existing in pro-| been planted this spring in Hamilton county. Dr. 
fesaing Christendom, we look with satisfaction on} Flagg has commenced a new vineyard of 14,000 
} S od 


every new facility, for becoming better acquainted | plants ; a person named Shannon, one of 20,000, 


with each other—and we are glad to find froma has- and several others of the Catawba and Museadal.—| 


ty glance at the contents of this book that so many of|'The sun and soil. itis said, are admirably calculated 


the writers seem willing to let the public judge of | to make flourishing vinevards. 


their principles without attempting to appropriate to | 
themselves merit, atthe expense of others. Both | 


divisions of the society of Friends are represented; | pres. Manoracrunns is, Gaonets.--Among the 
ours, by Dr. William Gibbons, the other, by ‘Thos. | . 
vans, and excepting that we should have preferred | a _ oe eee te 5 a - 
a rather fuller exposition of our discipline and testimo- eatedin the mountain region. Several are now in 


nies, we 2re well satisfied with the parallel. We shall, 
: : cele i Saal oe eee ee 
probably, give a more extended notice of parts 12 miles from Cassville, is a furnace where large 
of this work hereafter quantities of hollow ware and other castings are 
Ii 1s beautifully printed, forming ©. larve octavo vol-| made of a very fair quality. ‘These sell at the facto- 


Y. Hum- 
phreys, No. 5 Commerce street; aiso, of T. E. 
Chapman, 74 N. Fourth street. Price, $3 


oo, 


ne of 734 peges and may be had of ry at four cents per pound, Bar iron is also made 
there, and sold at six cents, and enough can be man- 
ufactured to supply the demand. A new establish- 
ment for the purpose of rolling and cutting nails is 
erecting on the Hightower river. On Altooney creek, | 
Mepicat Insrrucrien—Philadelphia has now} one mile from the railroad, another furnace is now 
erecting for the purpose of manufacturing wrought | 





fvily established her reputation as the metropolis of | 
Medical Seience in America, and the number of stu-| iron only. In a few years the people of Georgia need | 
dents from all parts of the Union whe resort here to| not look beyond the limits of their own State for any 
receive their Medical education continues to increase. | of these articles, and will also supply most of the cot- | 
During the session that has just closed, there have |.ton manufactures necessary for consumption. 


| been conferred upon 277, most of whom have gone | 
. . . . . i 

| abroad to commence the practice of their profession 

| in various parts of the Union. ‘The money annual- | 


Grrarp Corttece.—The City Councils have pass- | 


| the College are directed to sell a sufficient amount of | 


Maenetic ‘TeLecraru.—Morse’s Magnetic Tel- | 


along the tops of posts running parallel with the} 


will be in operation before the adjournment of Con- | 


Mines or Mexico.—The exports of Mexico for | 


one million five hundred thousand dollars, yet Mex- | 


| resources of Georgia, now developing themselves, | 


operation, or springing intoexistence. In Cass Co., | 
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Corton Manuractrures.—It is stated that the 
cotton manulactures of the United States are now 
$50,000,000 annually, of which 8,000,000 go for 
| the purchsse of cotton $5,000,000 for sales, $2,500- 
| 000 for manufacwrers’ profits and the balance, $24,- 
000,000, to pay for labor. 


Scnuoots 1x Bancor, Me.—The amount of mo- 
| ny expended to sustain the publie schools of Bangor, 
Maine, for the year just closed, is $ 6,859,79—vis : 
For the salaries of Instructors; $ 5,916,83 ; Rent, 
186,03 ; Fuel, 329 95; Ordinary repair, 343 21 ; 


Books, 83 77. 





Insanity Propucep sy Mitierisu.—Dr. Wood- 


} 


ward states, in the last annual report of the Worces- 


j 


ter Asylum, that the number of cases of insanity from 


| religious causes, has increased the last year in most 
of the institutions of the country. In this hospital, 
| 28 cases out of 220 are supposed to have arisen from 
| this cause, 15 of which are attributed to the Miller 


/excitement, and much larger proportions are ascrib- 


{ed to the same causes in some of the New England 
Institutions. It is rare, says Dr. W., that a popular 





religious error has produced so much excitement in 
| the community and rendered so many insane. 

| 

a 
. lista hs 
Summer ArranceweENT.—The following list will 


this city and New York: 

I’rom Philadelphia. —Mail Pilot Line, 7 A. M., at 
| Jersey City. Camden and Amboy, 12 M., at Am- 
boy. U.S. Mail Line, 5, P. M., at Jersey City. 

From New York.—Mail Pilot, 9, A. M, Cam- 
den and Amboy, 12, M. U.S. Mail Line, 47, P. M- 


Pe : 
| give the time of departure on the railroads between 
| 


j 
' 

Anricua.—Intelligence from Antigua, brings ae- 
counts ofa slight shock of an earthquake at that 
island on the 15th of last month. 


| Rarmroaps in Massacnusetts.—A Boston paper 
| states that in 1829, a person in that city invited seve- 


we 


ral capitalists to meet at his office, for the purpose of 


| taking into consideration the constrnction of a rail- 
road to Providenee. Only one went as desired and 


(he thought the project a wild one. At the present 
| time, there are 854 miles of railroad leading from the 
| city, which have been constructed at an expense of 
31,920,009. ‘The Fitchburg road, now in.course of 
constraction, is designed to extend to Burlington, Vt. 
!and from that place to the St. Lawrence, 


| 

Ciry Morrauiry.—The number of deaths which 
| occurred in this city last week was 87. Consump- 
tion, 20; inflamations, 14; scarlet fever, 4, &c.—- 
Adults, 47—children, 40. 


A Desrructive Haw Storm occurred at Utica, 
N. Y., on the 8th, accompanied with some thunder. 
It lasted about five minutes, and a large quantity of 
glass was broken in the city. Many of the stones 
were an inch in diameter. ‘The weather before the 
shower was oppressively warm and sultry, the ther- 


mometer ranging as high as 70 degrees. A person 


'who had the euriosity to ascertain the weight of 
'some of the principal stones, found that five which 


he picked up weighed four ounces. 


New York Exvection.—The election in the city 


| of New York on the 9th inst., terminated in the suc- 


cess of the Native American party. 





—— 


‘Tus Waear Crorp.—The Alexandria (D. C.) 
Gazette says— We are pleased to learn from the 
neighbouring counties in Virginia and Maryland, that 
the growing wheat crop presents a very promising 
appearance. So early in the season nothing of course 
can be predicted of the result—but if the good begin- 
ning continues to the end, the farmers will rejoice 


in an abundant wheat harvest. 


NationaL Ixstirure.—On the 3rd inst. Prof. 
Bache read a review of the history of Science in Eu- 
rope and America ; Prof. gt Gettysburg, a paper 
on “the Indian Summer.”” Dr. A. D. Chaloner, of 
Philadelphia, a paper on the “ Petrified Forest near 
Cairo, in Egypt, discovered by Linant, Chief Engi- 
Some of these 


neer and Hydrogapher to the Pacha.” 
petrified trees are dates, palm, fir, fig, oak, sycamore, 
and bamboos of two feet in diameter. On the 4th 
inst. Peter A. Browne, of this city, addressed the 
Institute on “an improved method of teaching the 
natural sciences. Prof. W. W. Mather, of Ohio, 
delivered a discourse “on the physical geology of 
the United States.”” Prof. C. Gill, of Flushing, N. 
Y., read an interesting memoir “ on the improvement 
of mathematical science and the consequent advance- 





ment of the natural sciences.” 

On the 5th inst.,a paper was read by Prof. Locke, 
of Cincinnati, on the meteorology, magnetism, topo- 
graphy, scenery, geology, &e. of Lake Superior and 
its vicinity. Prof. W. A. Norton, of Newark, Del. 
read a paper on the nebular hypothesis. Capt. W. 
H. Swift, ‘*a description of the base line of Long 
Island, measured in the year 1834, for the survey of 
the coast of the United States.” Dr. Sewall an es- | 
say on the design and utility of the medical depart- 
ment of the National Institute. 

On the 6th, F. J. Grund, of Philadelphia, read an 
eloquent and very interesting paper “ on the Modern 
Historical § 
Philosophy of History.” Prof. Bache 
Prof. J. W. Bailey, of West Point Academy, on the 
The read- 
ing of this paper was followed by one of Prof. W. 
R. Johnson, of Philanelphia, “on the scientifie char- 
acter and researches of the late James Smithson.”’— 
Prof. Bache read a paper from the pen of James 
Curley, of Georgetown College, being a description 
of a meridian circle for the observatory of that old 
and celebrated institution. Dr. Wm. H. Van Buren 
then delivered an essay “on the effects of quinine on 
‘The exer- 


Schools of France and Germany, and the | 
paper by 


Fossil Polythamiz of the United States. 


the human system as a remedial agent.”’ 
cises were closed by an address from Dr. J. R. W. 
Dunbar, of Baltimore, “on the importance of phy- 


siology as a branch of general edueation.”’ 


Extensive Axe Factrory.—A correspondent of 


the Rochester Democrat gives an accouut of an ex- 


= 


este 


tensive axe manufactory at Collinsville, Ct. There}, 


are seven shops devoted to the various processes the 
axe must undergo before it is finished for the market, 
and in all are employed one hundred and forty-five | 
men, who turn out eight hundred axes every day.— | 
Notwithstanding the immense supply, it is not equal 

to the demand. A new process has been discovered 
by which a hundred axes can be tempered at once, 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
i 
and that, too, after they have been ground. 
| 
} 


Exports oF Cixcinnati.—Some tables publish- | 
ed in the Gazette of that city show that the aggregate 
amount of pork and bacon exported from Cincinnati | 
to New Orleans in five months, this season, was 
228,000,982 barrels. Of the shipments from New 
Orleans this season, 162,153 barrels were sent to N. 
York ; 78,792 to Boston; 10,785 to Philadelphia ; 








to other United States ports ; 292 barrels to Cuba, 
and 12,851 to other foreign ports. 


Exvecrion 1x Atpany.—The Whig mayor was | 


elected by a majority of 570; 9 Democrats and 11 
Whigs elected to common council ; and 5 democratic 


and 5 whig supervisors. 


Concress.—ith inst. In the Senate, a bill was 
taken up providing for the establishment of a Navy Yard 
at Memphis, on the Mississippi. It was informally pass- 
ed over. In the House, the army retrenching bill was 
passed. A report was received from a Select Committee 
appropriating 1000 dollars for the use of the Drummond 
Light in the House of Representatives. Rejected. 


5th. A resolution was offered, calling upon the Presi- 
dent to communicate all correspondence between the 
British government and the United States, upon the sub- 
ject of the annexation of ‘Texas. The Cumberland road 
bill was taken up, and the principal part of the session 


given to its consideration. 

6th. The bill making appropriations for harbours and 
rivers, was taken up, and a motion was made to appro- 
priate $100,000 for the improvement of the Ohio river, 
between Pittsburg and the Falls at Louisville; which 
was carried. For the improvement of the Ohio river, 
below the Falls of Louisville, and of the Mississippi, | 


Missouri, Illinois, and Arkansas rivers, 180,000 dollars. 


9th. A resolution was offered in the House to print 
1500 copies of maps, illustrating the experiments of Prof. 
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10,275 to Baltimore; 1,547 to Charleston, and 3,914 | resumed. 


| Philadelphia, bh hs ee tata 4 





The appropriation for expenses of govern- 
ment was reduced to 250,000 dollars. ‘The section ap- 
propriating 200,000 dollars for Common Schools was 
adopted. In the House, the bill for the sale of the main 
line of canals and rail roads occupied both sessions. 








PRIC KS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 
Oats, at the several pots named at the latest dates received: 


pe R.! | WH "T.| CORN. 


$ 


OATS. 
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4 62 
BOP CO aie er a 4 941 02 59 35 
Bufialo, pare sce t ” Poe 5) 87 0 28 
Cleveland, sui 6 0 T te: ook 50) 68 -- _ 
Wilmington, Del., * . . . | 4! 56) 1 00 45 27 
Rmignwega, Vay: «ce ote « | a Oe 44 33 
Cincinnath, « -. oe ON Spr ee 25 17 
Trenton, N.J., . . . «© «© | — {1 00 46 | 30 
St. Louis, eacnk a6 ee 25; 63 22 | 7 
Baltimore, oo eae | 4 6211 05 50 27 
Mobilé,. «rs 8 Ut rere ma 00) _— 56 2 
Albangss #6, es ced Sette | COS 50 | 27 
| Alexandria, DC., . . . | 4 25) 95 43 | 30 
Lafayette, Ind., ; — 57 25 | 15 
Maumee City, | 4 00) 70 25 25 
Boston, . oe) u eh ood OP Spies de gg B/ 98 
New Grieans,. «. ce pin.) o's 4 50; 8&2 37 34 
Pittsburg, 3 68) 71 374 | 20 
Louisville, 375} 65 | 22 18 
Hagerstown, . | 4 50} 87 | 32 22 
Georgetown, . ¢« . 6 « « | 462) 95 | 40 30 
Zanesville, Ohio,. . 312) 50 — -- 
Align) Midis, {44 Os 3 75) 60 20 14 
Springfield, Ill, . . . . . | 9388) 48 |193 | 10 
Chicago, , 350} 58 | 37 | 25 
I og ee ee 380; 81 | — _— 
Detroit, 388 — | — —_ 
Noléday 6) er Seep aero re 
Maumee City, . . . . . | 362) 62 | 32.) — 
Milwaukie, . . . — | 53.) 50 | 34 
Sw Sa eae a 4 50 95 40 ; 30 
Auguste, Me...» . . . | 3 731 92 | 63 | '30 
Memphis, ‘Venn.,, . . . . 450i — |} 32 | — 


Espy, who, for some time, has been employed by GOVEIN = | ee nS 


ment, at a liberal salary, in investigating the theory of 


storms, etc. Cave Jolinson opposed the resolution, and | 


| passed final reading. 


9th. In the Senate, the entire session was taken up 
with the appropriation bill. 


10th. The consideration of the appropriation bill was} Delaware Co. bank, ‘4 








BANK NOTE LIST. 
Philadelphia, 4th mo. 12th, 1844. 


offered an amendment abolishing the office. The bill re- PENNSYLVANIA. , Portedam Manuf. Co., do 
. . ; Philadelphla banks par§ Red Backs } dis 
y7 to certain harbors and rivers was taken ap, an - , ” . 
lating ees ; . ; Ps nd Man. and Mec. bank, par) Post notes on the various N. 
15,000 dollars appropriated for improvements of Bridge- | Moyamensing bank, par$ Y. banks no value. 
enn ‘lownshi ar? : aids 
port harbor. u's s. oko ag, 96 dis! M imo P-and (Mannfasiar 
} , 10Oles, “0 Git) vec cs i , ° 
. . . . ' ~ ) hl 
10th. A bill was reported in the House, to indemnify | Guard do. i dis, ers’ bk, Trenton, par 
. . . ’ | Pennsyl’a do, pars Princeton bank par 
' the owners of the Spanish schooner ** Amistad.”’ A re- | ; : not 
he ‘ ere a. Pee mo | Germantown, par$ Plainfield bank, 2 dis 
solution was offered to postpone the consideration of the | | Del. Co. at Chester, pars State bank at Camden, par 
Tariff bill until next session; rejected, yeas 83, nays 100. | Chester Co. W. Chester, par) Cumberland bank, par 
’ | Montg maps county, par) , Mount Holly, par 
ir armers’ Bucks co, pars Salem Banking Co., par 
P karmers’ he Reading, # dis) Moninouth Bank, no sale 
. . > ° i i > Jel, sri > ] 

PeNNsyLvANIA LeGisLATuRE.—4dih inst. In the ie one PST + eee Del. Bridge, 1 dis 
, , ae Northampton, no sale) Tren, Banking Co. ald, — par 
Senate, a bill was reported toincorporate the Norristown yg aster bank, q dis? All other banks, par 

. ‘ & 4 é 
Manufacturing Company; also, a supplement to the act | /#": bk, Lancaster, dis} Washington Bkg. Co, do 
: ad : ae aie . | Let ae 1 dis$ Franklin bank, do 
for the prevention of the disturbance of religious worship. | Harris burg, 1 dis 3 Jersey City Bank, do 
The bill to secure to married women the use and enjoy- | Middletown, 1 dis’ Monmouth, do 
: : i ‘ eee arlisle, 1 dis’ N. J. Manufae. Co., do 
ment of their own property, was taken up, and after some | Columbia Bridge ? dis’ Protec. and Lombard do 
« ’ > anew ’ 
discussion, referred to the Committee on Estates. In the | Northumberland, ‘ par} State bank at ‘Trenton, do 
: ; : Miners’ bk. Potts 13 dis’ Bank of N. Brunswick J 
se, the bill te reduce the capital stock » Bank o r Wilkech? 3 r Pe wee 
House, th bt reduce the capital stock of the Bank of | wy gbk, Wilkesb’e, 19 dis*Mee. bk, Paterson, so 
Pennsylvania was taken up, and passed second and third | Pitts. demand notes, # dis? Under $5’s, } dis 
’ | ae tifter . 8 e . , 
readings. j certiiicates, ‘ ia Pe 1% | MARYLAND. 
S ' wi : | ** post notes { dis; Baltimore banks, par 
5th. In the Senate, a bill was reported to incorporat Towanda, 85 dis’ Patapseo bank, par 
: : " x sate So gevest ten 
the Schuylkill County Cotton and Woolen Manufactur- | ¥ °° I di: } Mineral bank, 1 dis 
: s oa , ao | Gettshure, ] diss Prederick!-wn, a dis 
ing Co. ‘The bill supplementary to the act abolishing | Chambersburg, 1 dis) Haverstown, ? dis 
imprisonment for debt was taken up, and after a lengthy | Waynesh’g p. notes, 19 dis; Farmers’ and Millers’, Ha- 
liscussi ae OC) Sie eee) ies as “| demand notes, 2¢ dis? gerstown, no sale. 
discussion, Was postponed, n the ouse, the bill to | Brownsville p. notes, 14 dis; Westminster, { dis 
reduce the capital stock of the Manufacturers’ and Me- demand notes, J : dis. Williamsport, : dis 
, ahe we , : | Brie, 24 dis’ Cumberland, lis 
chanics’ Bank, of N. L. passed second and third readings. | py, a s county bank. 1 ocak Salisbury , dis 
eS ’ Ks nl vanK, } § >’ SARS a ~ 
Che Militia bill was taken up and discussed till the hour | Honeedale, id dis; Franklin bank, par 
. Rk. Susquelbanna co, 20 dis’ Susquelianna broke 
of adjournment. In the afternoc was agi 's Lota ie ee ee eae ee fateasurer. oe 
j ' on It again re sume d, 'Bewitown. 13 dis { Millington, reahe 
and passed second reading after a lengthy discussion. Lum. bk, Warren, no gale? Frederick County bk, #2 dis 
ie P West Branch bank 5 dis} Broken bks, various prices 
. ry . | ’ . . ‘ “+ « 
C 2ap at ras ake 10 Sen. ‘ r.! . 

Gth. ‘The appropria ion bill was taken upin the Sen-| poy). © red. Script, — dis’ Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 
ate, and an amendment offered to suspend the appropria- Lee high h Nav. Seript, 20uS a notes, par 
. ‘ : ia NEW YORK. DELAWARE. 
tion to Common Schools, and e » differ lis-} x» ; 

on | 10n School nd empower the different dis New Y ork City, par} Bank of Delaware, par 
tricts to raise an amount equivalent, by taxation. It was | Globe bank, fraud» Wilmis gion and Bran, par 

oy ; orth River Bank’e C lo. Farm 3° bk war 
debated till the Senate adjourned. In the House, the | N rth River a Co, do; Farmers’ bk. Delaware, par 
: wie ‘pit . . City Trust ar d Bank’ g Co.—* Union bank, par 
bill to compel to Tide Water Canal Co. to take 10 per im ol Grovers’ | ik, 24 dis’ Bank of Smyma, po 
} ” hess fn? $ 
cent. of their own notes in payment for tolls, and the bill | Com: bk, New York, — 2 do; Under $5's, + de 
IT. vette hank, 2 do} DI¥, QF COLUMBIA. 
relating to the militia 8) stem, Were passed, N “"Y. Bhs ow Co €0 dos Washit ston City, 4 dis 
) } : . Yock bank 1 dot Georgetown, A lis 
Sth. In the House, the bill to authorize the Commis- rd ank. ( ; , 
‘ Ly i vA Ty ret Co. 9 do Kr Wr. ava Mechanics ; 4 is 
| sioners of Philadelphia county to issue certificates of lox Lil sol of sand d 
| § ‘ adeiphia county toissue certificates of loan, All solvent banks 4 ' Alexandria, 4 tdi 
. t . . ‘ ‘annmtiry hank “Re f Al odri I k 
for damages sustained by the opening of certain streets, | {CUP'TY D8": ¢ dis; Bank of Alexaudyia, oa 
£ A P & rects, * Mechanics’ bank, broke 
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RETIREMENT. 


A green and silent spot amid the hills, 

A small and silent dell! O’er stiller place 

No singing sky-lark ever poised himself. 

The hills are heathy, save that swelling slope, 
Which has a gay and gorgeous covering on, 

All golden with the never bloomless furze, 
Which now blooms most profusely : but the dell, 
Bathed by the mist, is fresh and delicate 

As vernal corn-field, or the unripe flax, 

When, through its half transparent stalks, at eve, 
The level sunshine glimmers with green light, 
Oh ! ’t is a quiet spirit healing nook ! 

Which all, methinks, wouid love ; but chiefly he, 
The humble man, who, in his youthful years, 
Knew just so much of folly, as had made 

His early manhood more securely wise. 

Here he might lie on fern or wither’d heath, 
While from the singing lark, that sings unseen 
The minstrelsy that solitude loves best, 

And from the sun, and from the breezy air, 
Sweet influences trembled o’er his frame ; 

And he, with many feelings, many thoughts, 
Made up a meditative joy, and found 

Religious meanings in the forms of nature ! 


LPP 





From a recent work on Austria, by J. G. Kohl. 


VISIT TO THE HOUSE OF AN AUSTRIAN 
PEASANT. 


The peasants of Upper and Lower Austria have, 
with the exception of some of the peasants of Lom- 
bardy, certainly reached a higher degree of wealth 
and freedom than any other peasants in the Austrian 
empire. Those of Galicia, Bohemia, and Hungary, 
are, on the whole, still serfs ; the inhabitants of Illy- 
ria and the Tyrol are poor. here are parts, in- 
deed, of all these provinces where the land is better 
cultivated, and the peasants more free and opulent. 
Hanna, i in Moravia, is celebrated for this, so is Zips, 
in Hungary ; Saxonland, in Transylvania; Edger- 
thal, in Bohemia; and many rich Alpine valleys, : are 
also remarkable exceptions. Neither ought we to 
pity or despise the peasants of other parts of the 
monarchy as mere slaves, without duly estimating 
many alleviating circumstances. ‘I'o take them all in 
all, however, it is not less certain that the peasants of 
the Danube, in reference to mental cultivation, solidi- 
ty of character, firmness of position, and a recogni- 
tion of their rights as men, surpass the majority of 
their fellow- -subjects, as far as they do in agricultural 
knowledge and opulence. Among the richest and 
best known are those in the neighborhood of St. 
Florian’s Abbey, some of them, indeed, are so dis- 
tinguished, as to have had the honor, more than 
once, of receiving their emperor, and one of these in 
the much-talked-of « Meier in der Tann.” Aecom- 
panied by a guide from the Abbey, I made my way, 
by a narrow footpath, through beautiful woods, over 
luxuriant meadows,and through well cultivated fields 
and orchards to the farms of this wealthy peasant. 

The Florian and Austrian peasants in general, al- 
though more those above than below the Ens, live 
more frequently in solitary farm-houses in the midst 
of their lands, than in villages. ‘The peasants have 
all a double name ; in the first place, a family name 
which is inherited by their children, and se condly, 
one as a possessor of the farm, which passes to their 
successors only. ‘These official names are no doubt 
extremely old, as old, perhaps, as the farms them- 
selves. ‘ Lehner, in Fohrenbach.’’ “ Meier in| 


| place of a pig. 





leeren Busch.”’ “Zhnter, near ¢ ommering. * «Meier 
in der T'an.””) “I'he Schildhuber.”” “ The diadel- | 
huber,”’ and the entire name of sucha peasantsounds 
quite long and_ st: ite ly ; for example * John Plass, 
Meier in de vr ‘Tann,”? Joseph Fimberger, the Se shild- 
huber.”” In ordinary life the designation from the 
land is much more usual than the family name. It is 
more usual to say “the Schildhuber was here to- 
day,” than “Joseph Fimberger was here.””, Women 
are generally called by the family name, but in a} 
manner differing from ours. A feminine termina- 
tion is attached as Maria Fimbergerin, the Moserin, 
instead of Frau Fimberger, Frau Moser, as we should | 
say. ‘Meier in der Tarn, ah, he has a house like 
a castle,’’ said every one to me, and in fact the ma- 
jority of these great farm-houses are built like cas- 
tles with four wings forming a quadrangle. ‘The 
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foot-passenger enters the dwelling-house in one w ing | the operation. 


by a narrow doorway, and the loaded wagons enter 


at another through a wide gate, and drive into the | 


The building | leeren Buseh’”’ 


naive court. The  stabling, cartsheds, granaries, 
| barns, &ec., are in the other wings. 

| has two stories and has a stately exterior. ‘The | 
| house is well furnished with pious sentences over 


|! the doors, both within and without, and all the house 
utensils down to the plates, are garnished with ver- 
ses and passages from the bible. At the 
‘“ Meier in der T'ann, 
ing in the first person, and where we less poetical | 
| North Germans would have placed simply a st imp, 
|or have contented 
Meier, the flour-sack had it : 


Pe 


» it known to every man 
I belong to Meier in the Tann.”’ 


The principle chamber in the house is called 

‘ Meier’s room.’’ It is the usual place of assembly 

'of the members of the family, and also the eating- 
room ; here the women sit at their spinning in the 
winter, or at any other of the minor domestic occupa- 
tions. Near it are the bed chambers of the heads of 
the family and their children, and opposite, on the 
other side of the passage those of the maids and the 
men. ‘Meier in der ‘Tann’’ has, moreover, his pri- 
vate room of business. 

Cn the second story were the best rooms for 
guests, and the store-rooms. In these “ Sunday 
rooms”? many have the portraits of their progenitors. 
Those of « Meier in der T’'ann,”’ were all’ clothed 
from head to foot in raven-blick, and looked like 80 | 
many Venetian nobles. Here are’ always a nuinber 
of beds with magificent mountains of feathers and 
gay colored quilts, for any visitors who may happen 
to come. In these “Sunday rooms,’’ in presses, 
chests, and drawers, the bridel fine ry, the treasures 
of linen, metal, and the holiday clothes of the wife, 
a black spencer, a_ black silk hitled (so they call the 
best gown,) and a pretty cap of otter-skin, surmount- 
ed by a star of pearls, are all stowed away, all things 


which in form and material remind of Bavaria a, 
whence there is little doubt this partof Austria was 
colonized. Then there is the kastl (room) for fruit, 


in which are kept whole chests full of dried apples, 
pears, and plums; and a harness-room, where the 
abundance, order, and ornament, please more than | 
all the brilliant show and rigid accuracy of a suite of | 
royal stables. In many peasant’s houses in this part 
of the country, there are not less than forty rooms. 
‘lhe most celebrated race of horses in all the 
countries between Munich and Vienna, south of the 
Danube, is the Pinzgauer. ‘These are large, magni- 
ficent animals, brought here as colts, and reared on | 


house of 
” J found a flour sack, spe: ak- | 











In a large household there are some- 
Little as we es- 
itis here an absolute neces- 
sity, and * Zelinter in Gomering,/’ ‘ Meier in 
would loose all his men-servants to- 
morrow, if they did not get their due portion of *ap- 
| ple-wine.”” Further up the Danube, in the land ot 
| beer-drinking Bavarians, the use of cider declines. 
Lower down the river the sour Austrian wine comes 
into use, and further on the sweet Hungarian. 

«“ Meier in der f'ann,” including his children, has 
not less than forty people in his house. He related 
many anecdotes of the emperor Irancis and 


times ten or twelve such presses. 
teem this acid beverage, 
or 


| te me 


ourselves with the name, Fritz | the arc hduke Maximilian, who had often stopped at 


| his house. His wife and children, in the mean time, 

were making dumplings for the morrow’s holiday.— 
Strict order and discipline were kept in the house, 
and behind the picture of the Saviour, on the wall, | 
saw stuck up that educational auxiliary which we 
generally hide behind the piece of furniture that re- 
peats to us daily and hourly, the most agreeable, or 
disagreeable, truths. 

As “ Meier in der Tann’’ accompanied me over 
his farmyard, and showed me his abundance of good 
things, I said to him, “You sell this rich produce i int 
the city, no doubt?” « Nay,” Rais his answer, 
“ why should I sell it in the city ? I can eat it my- 
self ; it is better so.”’ I afterw stile learnt that this 
was an usual answer of the wealthy Austrian peasants 
to such questions. ‘I can use it myself, it’ better 
so.” 

T'wo blooming, good-humoured children aecom- 
panied us, and gave me a friendly «* God be with 
| you, God be with you,”’ when we reached the great 
| trees surrounding the yard (every one of the yards, 
as usual, was surrounded with old trees ;) which I 
acknowledged in the same style, and returned to 
Edelsberg through all the rich lowlands, on which 
| the rude, blac ke mountain range casts down such 
black and envious looks. The richest peasant in Up- 
per Austria is supposed to be Stedinger. I had oc- 

‘asion to visit him also, subsequently ; but all these 


| farms are as like each other as so many eggs. 





‘The personal service which the peasants are held 
to render to their superior lord, is trifling in real 
amount. It is, for the most part, commuted for mo- 
ney. Butthe tithes, which are levied by the lords 
| of the soil, the billeting of soldiers, the military con- 
scription, to which the nobles are not subject, and 
the many imperial and seigneurial taxes, press heavi- 
ly on the peasants. As the land, however, is, on the 
aes fertile, the people sober and diligent, and the 
law, despite its oppressive enactments, is administer- 
ed in a spirit so favorable to the subject, that the em- 
peror Francis sometimes complained he could not 





the fine meadows of the Danube. ‘They are used 
awhile for agricultural labors, and then sent to Vien- 
na, where these huge animals are met with in the 
service of the butchers and brewers. 

The stock of horned cattle on the Danube is con- 
stantly supplied from the mountain pastures, where 
the breeding of cattle is often the only possible oc- 
cupation. From Pinzgau, Pongau and the Styrian | 
Alps,the cattle descend to the plain to fill up the gaps 
made by death and the butcher, and which the smal- | 
ler cattle production of the plains cannot sufficiently | 
supply. ‘The most remarkable of the arrangements | 
for stall-fed animals are the pigsties. ‘The lodgings | 
for swine in Austria are lofty spaces filled with long | 
rows of chests, shut in on all sides, and left open | 

} 


at the top. Each of these chests is the dwelling- 
In general they are made of thick 
beams, but some of the richer farmers have them of 
| solid smooth hewn blocks of free-stone. Every pig 
has his food in his own stall. In this manner each 
animal enjoys constantly fresh air, and yet is closely | 
enough shut up to grow fatathis leisure. ‘This sys- 
tem of solitary confinement protects them from each | 
other, and the greatest cleanliness is preserved among | 
these unclean brutes. More perfect swinish accom- | 
modations, are not, I believe, to be found in Europe. 
Ciree could have had no better for Ulysses and his 
companions. 

The cider in an Austrian farmhouse are 
also worth seeing. ‘The vine is not cultivated in 
Upper Austria, but cider is made ona very large 
scale, and an intoxicating drink is prepared from | 
pears as_ well from apples. The fruit first | 
crushed under a large stone, put in motion by a| 
horse, and then placed in press to complete | 





presses 


as is 


| tance. 
| that the eldest son, as the ablest and most natural 





obtain justice in his suits against his own peasants. 
Agriculinre, with all its advantages, is in the flourish- 
ing condition I have above described. 

An odd law prevails in this class—namely, that 
the farm descends to the youngest son instead of the 
eldest, on the death of the father. Itis supposed 
that by that time the elder sons are otherwise provi- 
ded for, while the yougest may often need an inheri- 
With us the more rational notion prevails 


guardian of the younger branches, must first be en- 
abled to supply effec tually the place of the parent. 


From the Albany Cultivator. 
THE POTATO. 


As to the manner of seeding, I plant about fifteen 
bushels to the acre,cutting the large ones to save seed. 
After trying the planting of large and small, cut and 
not cut; I never saw any difference in the results. 

With regard to methods of cultivation, there exists 
much prejudice and misconception. I will give my 
own method, towards which I have been long ap- 
proaching, while I have, in agriculture, been endea- 
voring to diminish the expense and increase the pro- 


| fit. 


[.et sward ground be generally used, after becom- 
ing well rotted either by being ploughed long enough 
beforehand, or by growing thereon previously a crop 
of oats. Spre ad on some thirty loads of manure to 
the acre; plough deep and fine, just before planting; 
furrow two feet and two-thirds feet apart very lighly, 
so that when the potatoes, planted about one foot 
apart, are properly covered with a hoe, the ground 
shall be left level ; cover lightly, and just as deep as 
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. PT. 
in your judgment will cause the seed to come up,and | miles of this rope has been in constant use for two 
years. Six miles of wire rope on the Brandling 


no more; hoe once at proper time, and once only, 
assisted by a light harrow or cultivator; but leave the | Junction Railway, including an endless rope on an 
| incline plane 1000 yards long, is said to work very 


ground as level as possible. If weeds appear of con- 
. | well, ‘Thirty-seven miles of wire rope are in use 


siderable size, mow them with the potato tops before 
hard frost, and hay the whole for cattle. All this to- 
gether makes excellent hay, if well made. The la- 
ter you dig your potatoes the better, if kept out of 
the way of frost. Should you desire the greatest 
present profit from well-managed corn ground, plant 
about five bushels of potatoes to the acre, and 
a few pumpkins with your Indian corn. Peas, and 
beans, planted in the rows, sometimes do well, with- 
out injury to the potatoes. 

But do not, I entreat, furrow your ground too deep- 
ly for any seed; do not put manure in the « hill,” or 
‘hole ;” do not press the ground over the seed at 
planting ; do not plough between the rows; do not 
‘hill up;”’ but leave the ground as level as conveni- 
ent till harvest; for the old practices are pernicious 
errors, causing much hard labor to be useless or 
worse. 

It is a maxim with me, founded, I think, on the 
dictates of nature and reason, that where there is the 
most manure, there is needed the most water, How 
does it seem then to put the manure in the hole, and 
then hill up, to turn away the water from the very 
place where you caused it to be most needed ? 

[ have obtained at the rate of six hundred and 
thirty-four and two-fifths bushels of early Blue Poin- 
ters the acre. But my average crop, during twenty 
four years, has not varied far from two hundred bush- 
els to the acre. 

During many years I have not boiled potatoes for 
any brute animals, believing it does not “ quit cost.” 

In 1842, I obtained from one-eighth of an acre, 
twenty-six bushels of Rohan potatoes, and rising of 


















upon the Durham and Sunderland Railway, and are 


| stated by Blenkinsopp, the engineer, to have treble 
| the duration of hemp ropes. On the Oldham incline 


of the Manchester and Leeds Railway, a wire rope 


|has been working very satisfactorily for eighteen 


months. Upon the inclined planes of the Shrews- 
bury Canal, wire ropes have been at work two years 
and a quarter, and Beech, the engineer, expresses his 
belief, that they will last two years longer, and he 
states, at the same time, that upon these planes the 
hemp ropes, formerly used, never lasted more than 
two years, whilst their cost was double that of the 
wire rope, and their weight four times as great! At 
the Gosport colliery, near Newcastle, two flat wire 
ropes have been in daily use for four months, with- 
out indicating the least wear, their weight, in propor- 
tion to hemp, being as 21 cwt. to 47 ewt, Mr. 
Rebling, a civil engineer in this State, has directed 
his attention to wire ropes; he has manufactured 
some very good ones, and has written some interest- 
ingjarticles on the subject, 

The Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania hav- 
ing become aware of the importance of employing 
wire ropes in the internal improvement service, dea. 
put some of them in use upon the State works cros- 
ing the Alleghany range, and in their recent re- 
ort we find tlie following paragraph :— 

Wire and Hempen Ropes,—~The ropes for the 
inclined planes and ferries on the line of our im- 
provements, have hitherto been an enormous annual 
expense to the State. They are made of hemp, and, 
upon an average, it is believed that they do not last 
more than one season. ‘There are ten required for 


six hundred of excellent hay, by moving all above | the Planes on the Allegheny Portage Railroad, one 


ground, as before suggested. 
quite half as much as the potatoes. 
Respectfully to all concerned, 
Ezexm Ricn. 
Troy, New Hampshire, Jan. 30, 1844. 


From the Journal of Franklin Institute. 
WIRE ROPES, 
This interesting species of cordage is fast superse- 
ding, in many situations, that formed of hemp. 


Wire ropes were, more or less, used in France so 
long as twenty years ago, and publie attention being 


This hay was worth | forthe Schuylkill plane, one for the Millerstown fer- 


ry, and one for each of the slips for hauling out sec- 
tion boats at Columbia, Hollidaysburg, and Johns- 
town, ‘The average cost of each of these ropes is 
about $2,330.00, requiring an aggregate yearly ex- 
penditure of $32,000,000 merely for cordage to do 
the work upon the main line of our improvements. 
It has been an object with the Canal Commission- 
ers to reduce this heavy expense, if at all practica- 
ble. For that purpose they ordered a wire rope for 
plane No, 3, of the Allegheny Portage Railroad last 
year, which was used a considerbble portion of last 
season, and the whole of the present year, and which 
seems to have been but little injured by use during 
that period. Wire ropes also, but of a larger size, 


gradually directed to their utility were, about 10 years | have been procured for the slips for hauling out sec- 


since, introduced, to a very considerable extent, 
into the service of the mines in the interior of of Ger- 
many, and since then their ascertaind merits have 
rapidly worked their way forward into public confi- 
dence. 

Soon after the passage of anact of Congress for the 
better regulation of steam navigation; which required 
amongst other things, that metallic connectiens should 
be employed between the steering wheels and rud- 
ders of steamboats, several ingenious men _ turned 
their attention to the substitution of wire ropes, for 
the hempen cordage generally employed. <A conse- 
quence of this was the manufacture of some very 
good wire cordage, or rope, 

The methods of manufacture have been gradual- 
ly improved until a wire rope is now made in which, 
without much impairing the initial strength of the 
wires, a degree of pliancy is retained apply sufficient 
fur every practical object, and almost, if not quite, 
equal to that possessed by cordage of hemp laid up 
in the usual manner. 

in England these wire ropes have recently been 
employed with the greatest suecess, in mine and 
railway use, and for the standing rigging of ships; they 
have received the publie approbation of a large num- 


ber of civil and mining engiheers, amongst whom | 


may be found some of the leading men, of these 
professions, in Great Britain, ; 

The leading manufactures of wire rope in Eng- 
land, at this time, are Smith, and Newall, who have 
each procured patents for their repective processes. 
Wire ropes both flat and round, of Newall’s manu- 
facture, have been very highly approved, under va- 
rious circumstances of use, 

Thus, on the London and Blackwall Railway, 11 


tion boats at Johnstown, Holidaysburg, and Colum- 
bia, one of which has been in use for two seasons, 
the other two have done the work for one season.— 
A wire rope for plane No, 10, of the Portage Rail- 
road, has also been ordered, which has been manu- 
| factured and delivered at that plane, and which will 
| be put on it in the spring, 

| So far as these wire ropes have been tested, they 
bid fair to answer the purpose ; and, if the experi- 
ment shall ultimately prove successful, alarge annu- 
jal saving will be made to the Commonwealth by 
their substitution for hempen ropes. 


| 
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LOWELL MANUFACTURES. 


A table recently published contains some interest- 
ing statistics of the manufactures at Lowell, compil- 


















mill of 5000 spindles in four months, and limber 
and materials are always at command, with which 
to build or rebuild a mill in that time, if required, — 
When building mills, the Locks aral Canals Compa- 
ny eo directly and indirectly from 1000 to 1200 
1ands. 

To the above named principal establishments may 
be added, the Lowell Water Proofing, connected 
with the Middlesex Manufacturing Company; the 
extensive Powder Mills of 0, M. Whipple, Esq. the 
Lowell Bleachery, with a capital of $50,000; Flan- 
nel Mill, Blanket Mill, Batting Mill, Paper Mill, 
Card and Whip Factory, Planing Machine, Reed 
Machine, Foundry, Grist and Saw Mills—together 
employing about 500 hands, and a capital of $500,- 
000, 

With regard to the health of persons employed 
in the mills, six of the females out of ten enjoy bet- 
ter health than before entering the mills; and of the 
males one-half derive the same advantage. In their 
moral condition and character, they are not inferior 
to any portion of the community. 

A very considerable portion of the wages of the 
operatives are deposited in the Lowell Institution for 
savings, 
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THE NEW ASTEROID. 

We copy from the United States Gazette the fol- 
lowing notice from the High School Observatory, re- 
lative to the Comet recently discovered in Orion, 
which, but for its cometary appearance, might, from 
the nature of its orbit, and its rank in the solar sys- 
tem, be pronouuced a fifth Asteroid, 


High School Observatory, 
Philadelphia, April 2d, 1844. 

To Joseph R. Chandler, Esq.—Dear Sir: I send 
you the result of the computations of Prof. Kendall, 
and his assistants, Mr. Downes and Mr. Hubbard, 
relative to the Comet discovered on thé 22d of No- 
vember last, in Orion, by Mr. Faye, of the Paris 
Observatory. 

Your readers will remember that this Comet, was 
re-discovered at Yale College on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, by Mr. Hubbard. who is now contributing his 
voluntary aid in the labors of the High School Ob- 
servatory, 

The orbit of this heavenly body has been compu- 
ted from the Paris observation of Nov. 25, 1843, the 


mean of the Berlin and Hamburg observations of 
December 17th, and the Philadelphia observation of 


Jan, 24th. 

The method employed was that of Causs, and 
the result was an orbit with a period of 6 years 10 
1-5 months, ‘lhe particulars are subjoined. The 
longitudes refer to the mean equinox of Dec. 17th. 


Perihelion Passage, October 26d.074955 m.t Greenwich, 
Longitude of Perihelion 54° 48" 58."7 
Do Ascending Note 208 6 36. 3 
Inelination 11 5 50. O 
Perihelion distance 1.714395 
Excentricity 0 5247541 
Angle of do, 31° 39 6."1 
Mean Distance 3.657384 
Mean Daily motion direct 517."8657 


These elements closely resemble those published by 
Causs on the 2d day of January, from Mr, Gold- 
schmidt’s computations at Cottingen, and do not dif- 
fer much from Faye’s second elements, published 
January 29th. Causs makes the period 6 years 7 
mouths ; Faye 7 years 2 months, Prof, Kendall’s 


ed from authentic sources--from which we learn that | are near the mean; his are derived from an internal 
| the eleven incorporated companies, (33 mills,) in that | of 61 days of observations, while those of Causs 
city, embrace an aggregate capital stock of $10,650,-| include only 15 days, and those of Faye 49 days.— 
000. ‘The number of bales of cotton used yearly |'The agreement of these independent computations 
averaging 361 pounds each, is 58,240—the number of | establishes the general character of the orbit of this 
spindles is 201,076—the number of yards of cot-| remarkuble body, which holds a middle rank be- 
ton manufactured per annum is 74,141,600—quanti-| tween the new Asteriods, and all the comets hereto- 
ity of wool used per annum 1,000,000 pounds, and | fore known, ‘The orbits of the old planets are near- 


3,000,000 teazles—number of yards of cassimere;ly circular; those of the Astiiods are flattened one- 
‘fourth; thatof this body one-half, while these of al) 


‘the other comets are flattened more than four-fifths, 








‘manufactured per week, is 9,000—of broad cloth, 
1,800, wages of female clear of board, per week, is 
|$1 75—average amount of wages paid per month is | of their mean distance, 
'$150,000—eonsumption of stareh per annum 800,- ‘The asteroids it is well known ssrved to complete 
000 pounds—of charcoal 600,000 bushels—of an-| the harmony in the distanees of the principal planets, 
thracite coal 12,500 tons—wood 3,290 cords—<oil, | ‘This body supplies the connecting link between pla- 
67,849 gallons. We are further told that the Locks| nets and comets, the latter of which it most resem- 
190g Canals Machine Shop, included among the thir-| bles in its telescopie appearance ; though one of the 
| ty-three mills, ean furnish machinery complete for a} asteroids Ceres is well known to be surrounded by 
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2 ’ ’ ‘ ’ ; : _ | the use of the studente. 
Iincke’s, Olbers’, and Gambarts’, comets is follow- | In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give 


schmidt, as the discoverer of its periods. | useful knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- 
Yours respectfully | standings of our pupils, and incrense their usefulness and 
ita Pe ey oe | happiness in life. 
Sears C. Wanker. | All the pupils will live in the family as our own children ; 
AARARAARAAS ~~ | their morals and deportment will receive the most careful at- 
: : : ‘! tention. ‘The number will be limited, and the whole atten- 
It : ° melancholy consideration that so much of | tion of the Subscribers will be devoted to the improvement 
our time 1s necessarily to be spent upon the cares of | of those who may be entrusted to our care. e 

living, and that we can seldom obtain ease in one re- | ; The agcrey —_ ee ad = = third oe 
spe sioning iti * we s se | Gay in t re Faith month, en conunue ti the last Seventh day 
P ct but by resigning it in another; yet I suppose in the Ninth month. ‘I'he Winter ‘Term will commence on 
we are by this dispensation not less happy in the the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the 
whole than if the spontaneous bounty of nature pour- | last Seventh _ in the Fourth month. Students may enter 

ed all that we w : 0 l ¢ Ss. Ww i t} vy | at any time, an without resiriction as to age. ; / 
ant into our hands A fe f the Ihe charge for ‘Tuition, Boarding and Washing will be— 


SAMUEL S. GRISCOM, Principal. 


a nebulous atmosphere. If the analogy of Halley’s, | specimens A large nnd well selected Library will be open to | 


ed, this should bear the name of Causs, or Gold- | thema practical direction, and to cultivate stich a taste for 


NARRATIVES, &&. OF ANN BYRD. 
°S PUBLISHED, and for sale at No 74 North Fonrth St, 
le 


Ann Kyrd, price 31 cents 
4m6 T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth street. 


CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY, 

“OR BOYS.--This institution is situated 3 miles north of Phi- 
I lidelphia, on the road from Frankford to Germantown. The 
lenlobrity and beanty of the place, combined with ite large and 
ainple accommodations, ret der it one of the most desirable situ- 
ations in the country. 

Frankford is the nenrest villare.and being one and nv half 
miles distant from ns, renders the stucents entirely free fromthe 
influence of improper company and associates 
| The health and morals are carefully attended to: nd to nre- 
vent any breaches of discipline. &c. the students will never he 
left without the supervision of one ef the principa's, 











were left thus to themselves, would, perhaps, spend | $37 50a quarter of twelve weeks, pavable in advance. No The Boarding department is under the parucular cadre of the 


parents of the subserihers. 


Narratives, Pious Meditations and Religions Exercises af 


their time in laudable pursuits; but the greater part | extra charges. 


would py upon the quiet of each other, or in the 
want of other objects, would prey upon themselves. — 
Johnson. 


AAALAAMAS PAMAP “ 


FINISHING TRADES. 


When a young man _ has finished his apprentice- | 


ship, the world before him looks bright, and promi- 
ses fair, and every thing seems to conspire to fill his 
bosom with those golden prospects which, alas! too 
often vanish away. But, if during his apprentice- 
ship,the youth has maintained that undeviating integ- 
rity, that unswerving course of morality which is so 
valuable a trait in the character of youth, he will find 


no difficulty in obtaining a good standing in society, | 


with promising hopes of success in his business, As 
he commences life, he must be cautious that he con- 
tracts no friendship with those individuals whose 
characters are doubtful, and who would lead him un- 
aware in the path of vice and sin, to the neglect of 
his business and the disappointment of his customers. 
He must be diligent and faithful to his business. He 
must expect to begin ina small way, and not venture 
too much in the outset of life. Some young men 
think it too humiliating when they begin the world, 
if they do not commence largely, and branch out 
conspicuously. And here is where they greatly err ; 
and in the end, it is often the case that such persons 
are led to see their folly, and to confess the errone- 
ousness of their course. ‘The young man should 
also remember that he is to occupy a station in life 
where his influence to a greater O1 ‘less decree must 


be felt by all those with whom he may come in con- | 


tact. He should, therefore, aim to have his daily 
actions such that his influence may be exerted on the 
wide of truth. Begin the world, thus, young man, 
and we are satisfied you will never regret the course 
you have pursued to the latest period of your life. | 


} 


_ What is the difference between the man who is | 
irritated and the man who has irritated him; except | 
that the last did wrong first? 





CHAPMAN & JONES, | 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 3 South Fifth St.. near Markct. | 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their 
friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 
riety of New materials, presses, etc. 


| 
} 


| 


BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. | 


Executed with despatch, and ina style which, for neatness | 
and clearness of impression, will compare with the work of | 
any other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe | 
will in all cases render satisfaction. 


JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 
JONATHAN T. JONES. 


Corner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘‘ Black Bear.” 


BOARDING SCHOOL 


R YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moarestown, Burting- 

ton County, N. J. The situation is retired, healthy and 
pleasant, the water is pure and soft; the farm contains npwaria 
of 50acres, with an abundance of fine fruit. ‘Those pupils who 
have a taste for agriculture or horticulture will be aided in the 
exercise of these healthy and delightful! pursuits in the intervals 
of thei studies, when parents desire it. 

The course of study includes all the elementary, as well as 
the higher departments ofa liberal and practical English 
edacation; Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, Bota- 
ny and other departments of Natural Tistory, will receive spe- 
ciel attention, and be fully illustrated by excellent apparatus and 





| also have his clothes markek with the entire name, and bring a 


4 1 
; KnNoODS, castors, & C. 


ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assistant. 
REFERENCES. 
In Philadelphia—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. George 
| Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine street ; 
| Wm. M. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 122 North 2d st, Jolin 
| B. Ellison, No.40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 


A full course of study embraces all the elementary and nearly 
all the higher departments of Science To render the natural 
sciences more pleasing and instructive, familiar illustrations will 

| be given by dingra «8 and experiments 

The charge of Tuition in English will be $35 per quarter. 

i (payable in advance) including boarding, washing and mending, 
library, lights, fuet, &e.; and forthe Languages, each &5 per qe. 
additional. Address all letters to * Clermont Academy, near 


Frankford, Pa.” 
SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, 2 Princinale 
EDWIN D. BUCKMAN, g° UUUPS 


Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 

Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. 

| In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley 

| Gillingham. 

| ‘ Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom. 
‘* Springfield, N. J.—Samuel Ellis. REFERENCES. 

‘ Salem, N. J.—George M. Ward. Tn Philadelphin--fzra Hoopes, Johu H. Cavender, Samnel 
| Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. | Badger, Joseph Walmeley, T. Ellwood Chapman, Wm. C. Mur- 
| George L. Gillingharn. phy, Marmaduke Watson. ; 
| N. B. Stages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown, In Germantown—Thomas F Betton, M. D., P. R. Freas, editor 
| and will bring passengers to the school—those who prefer it | of Germantown Telegraph. 
may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- In Wilmington, Del.—William Warner. 
den. In Salem, N. J.—Minor Harvey. Aaron B. Ivins. 
| Packages and letters, left at C. Champion's Atch St. Fer- Joshua Buckman. Jonathan Paxson, Bucks co. Robert Buck- 
| ry, will be forwarded to the school every day. . man, Joshun Fell, Philadelphia co Pa. 3m 
| 
| 
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| JUST PUBLISHED. 
| 
| ERSONS to act as Agents in the prin¢ipal towns in Penn- Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life. prepared 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, | by a few of her particular friends Price 374 cents. 

| Ohio, Indiana, &c. Address (post paid) Cnarman & Jones, | Also, just received. A Sermon, by Lucretia Mott, delivered at 
publishers of the Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 3 South Fifth | Washington City. Price 8 cents. 3m30 
Street, Philadeiphia. A reasonable compensation will be allow- ; T.E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St. 
ed Sa _ 


PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, 


WANTED 


| CLOTH STORE. 

ACKSON, CLAPP & Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 
OR BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwest | Bau have ju:t received a handsome assortment of Spring 
of West Chester, Chester County, Pa. Goods, comprising in part 

The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, | french blue. black. olive and brown Cloths, _ 

Writing, Grammar, Geography, with the use of Globes ; Natural | English wool black, blue, invisible green and olive do. 
Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra. Geometry, | American do do do do, 
Mensuration, Surveying, illustrated by practice; Spherics, De- | French, West of England and American black, blue and fancy 
| scriptive and Practical Astronomy. The School being furnished | Cacsimeres . 
with appropriate apparatus, the science of Natural Philosophy | English and French black satin Vestings. 


! 
| and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and experi- | Do do black silk do 
. | 


| 
4 





mental illustrations. | Cashmere and fancy silk do 
Terms :—For Boarding, Washing aud Tuition, including Read- | Wove, figured, quilting and Marseilles do 
ing Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in advance, per | Buffand white cashmeretie do 


'qnarter of twelve weeks; other beoks furnished at the usual | Tweed Cassimeres. 

i prices, The pupils have access to a well selected Library Each | Black silk Velvets. 

ischolar must furnish his own wash basin and towels; he must | Sijk and worsted Serges, 

Plain white and colored fancy Linen Drills. 


leather trunk. | Plain and fancy Gambroons, 
ry . > ; ’ saal : . . ) . . 
Chere will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring and | Brown Hollands, Silecias, &c. 


| two weeks in the Fall. The Summer term commences on the 3d | : 3 


; e ALSO, 
second day in the 5h month, and Winter term the second 2d day | Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ wear. 
in the 11ith mouth. Su $ Rattinets and Damasks. for Coach Trimmings. 
Application for admission to the School, ean be made hy letter With a general assortment of Tailors’ Trimmings. which we 
or otherwise, to _ BENJAMIN PRICE, jr., Principal, offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 
Post-oflice address, West Chester, Pa. 4m13 , 


| 

| 

| 

Siplipaiitientnemet a Bed 
HOUSE & SIGN PAINTING. 
Aree C, MURPITY, Tonse and Sign Painter and 
/ Glazier, No. 17 Spruce strect,one door below Second st. 


where he is prepared to execute ail orders with neatness and 
| despatch, 


DRUGS AND CHEMICAS., 
[ARES LS INK, for marking on linen, both with and 


without mordant—warranted. 

WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 

old plated ware and producing by a single application aplate | —_ , ; $ oo! 
re silver. o rass re an-sil ~andlesticks, -l¢ y coer. 9 oa z ae 

of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door | SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS Bi \OKS. 
SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASTE, an excellent ar- | 1. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth strect 
ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gume | e keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of 
IMPROVED YEAST’ POWDERS for making light batter in | Books and Stationery, &e. to which he invites the attention of 
a few minutes, put up with fall directions for use. School Teachers, Library Committees, and otbers. 
CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish an | . 
agreeable and refreshing summer drink. FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS 

Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, or put| Tle also keeps on hand a general assortment of Friends’ Rooke: 
upin bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as- | chncins them will be found Martha Smith’s Letters, just publish- 
sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Pertume- | ed, Hicks’ Discourses, Kersey’s Treatise, Friends’ Miscejlony 
rv, Fancy and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s | The Remembrancer, Guide to True Peace. Friends’ Discipline, 








| Family Medicine and Prescription Store, N. W. corner Ninth | Dr. Parrish’s Letter, &c. &c. 3mo30 
and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 4m13 | 
BOOKS | THE 
QUBLISHED BY JOFN COMLY, and for sale by T. E ing ? } 3 . 
Chapman, 74 North Fourth street, Philadel; hia; by Baker 5 riends Deekli Intelligencer, 

& Crane, 258 Pearl street, New York; E.M.Fuller,8 East Bal- aad ° 

timore street, Baltimore. | Is published every Seventh-day, 
| 


Job Scott's Journal and Works, in two vols. 8vo, 3 00 : 
Friends’ Miscellany, containing original Essays, Journals, Let- At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St. 


ters, Memorials, Historical and Biographical accounts of Ameri- = 
a ba BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 


ean Friends, &c. 12 vols 10 50 
874 a — 


Hugh Jucdge’s Journal, } 00 
Janney's Convereations on Religious Subjecis, third editien, en-| TERMS.—$3 per annum—2,50 if paid within six months— 





John Woolman’s Journal and Works, enlarged edition. 


larged, 18mo. 37 aad ae ; 
Philadelphia Memorials of decereed Friends, 16 | 2:00 if paid within one month. Notice to discontinue a subse™p- 
Joshus Evans's Journal, 12mo. 624 | tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 
emives, Sart, and Essays of James Hamton, late of Bucks year. 
Journal of Rufus Hall, late of Galway, N.Y. e Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 
Ann Byrd's Narratives and Reflections, 31 | firet, and Twenty-five Cents for each additional insertion. Ten 
Journal of Isaac Martin, late of Rahway, N, Jersey, 374 | lines or less constitute a equare. 
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